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some of the plants with which we are familiar in 
the other tapestries. A tall plant suggestive of 
mullen, not seen in the other pieces, is con- 
spicuous in this one. Beside the figure of Music 
is the French word " Musicque," and at the 
bottom of the tapestry on a red scroll is the 
following inscription written with a mixture of poor 
Latin and French : 

44 Invcnere locum per me modulamina vocum 
Dat notula scire musica docta lire." 

Just what this means is difficult to say, — possibly 
that through music the sweet melodies of voices are 
learned and that learned music also teaches one to 
read written music. The writers of verses for 
tapestries were not as a rule scholars, and as the 
weavers often made mistakes in weaving the 
inscriptions, it is not strange that we sometimes have 
difficulty in reading them. The designs and the 
costumes are Renaissance ; but the grouping, the 
high skyline, the absence of perspective, the small 
range of colors, and the hatching are reminiscent 
of the Gothic. 

All these tapestries are fine examples of the early 
French weaving, and in the beauty of their color, 
design and workmanship do great honor to the 
country of their origin. S. G. F. 
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Silver Shaving Basin and Ewer Portuguese 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Templeman Coolidge 

Silver Shaving Dishes 

Old Spanish and Portuguese 

THE only extant collection of old Spanish and 
Portuguese silver shaving dishes is now on ex- 
hibition in the Eighteenth Century Room. Several 
have already been purchased for the Museum, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that the acquisition of 
others may follow and this unique collection be 
preserved as a unit. 



Individual specimens of shaving dishes may be 
studied elsewhere, in the remarkable collection of 
historical silver of the Kingdom of Portugal, at 
Lisbon ; in the very fine Portuguese dish, with its 
companion ewer, in the rococo style, which has 
recently been added to the collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York ; and in a few 
other isolated pieces in Europe. Nowhere else, 
however, can a collection of such vessels be seen 
as at present in Boston. 

A brief history of shaving dishes may, therefore, 
be of interest. One of the earliest recorded 
notices of their use occurs as early as the year 
I 385, when one of silver was included among the 
effects of Louis I., Duke of Anjou. More than 
one hundred and twenty years later, the inventory 
of Charlotte d'Albret describes one which was 
embellished with arms. Descending from precious 
to inferior metals, mention is made a century later 
of one wrought in copper. Many other silver 
dishes might be cited from inventories of royal 
rulers in Europe, but common as they were in 
those far-off days, a search to-day throughout the 
European royal palaces would not reveal a single 
example earlier than the eighteenth century, and 
the examples of that period would probably 
be found only in the Necessidades Palace at 
Lisbon. 

Upon a little reflection their great rarity is not 
surprising, in view of the fact that gold and silver 
plate was used as a substitute for coinage, whenever 
a shortage of money occurred in the great wars of 
the past. Plate of the greatest historic and artistic 
value was then thrust into the melting pot. Private 
misfortunes were also responsible for losses of old 
silver vessels. A well-remembered case of the 
disposal by this means is that of a precious object 
belonging to a fashionable English lady in the 
early years of the eighteenth century, which 
produced a long poem, lamenting its tragic fate 
in being consigned to the Tower of London, 
where the English coinage was at that time 
minted. 

Upon occasions these shaving dishes were trans- 
ferred from the dressing rooms of their lordly 
owners to the banqueting chambers and used for 
dessert — a statement confirmed by a sale at 
Donai in 1 775, when among the things advertised 
was " a shaving dish of beautiful shaped work 
which can be used as a dessert dish.'* 

In England silver shaving dishes were never 
fashionable. What is probably the only known 
specimen, now in the possession of the Earl of 
Rosebery, is one which was made in 1 689 for 
King William III. by the royal goldsmith, Francis 
Garthorne, whose work is represented on this side 
of the Atlantic by the sacramental vessels in St. 
Peter's Church, Albany, N. Y., which had been 
given by Queen Anne to her " Indian Chapel of 
the Onondawgus," and by an imposing service of 
vessels in Trinity Church, New York City. 

While such dishes were not generally popular 
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in England, further proof of their occasional use 
there may be adduced from Hogarth's pictures in 
the Soane Museum in London, where are shown, 
if the writer's memory is not at fault, a dish 
of Oriental porcelain and another of white metal, 
silver, or pewter. Another proof of their use 
there is in the dish of English Delft ware of the 
late seventeenth or early eighteenth century, in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, which bears the 
inscription "Sir youre quarter is up/* 

The writer of these notes has failed to discover 
a silver shaving dish in Holland, though the fre- 
quent inclusion, in pictures of interiors, of dishes of 
Delft ware and brass would seem to indicate that 
they were made also of silver. Selecting an 
example at random, there is one of brass in a 
picture by Gerard Dou in the Art Gallery at 
Copenhagen and another by the same master in a 
picture in the Six Collection in Holland — a col- 
lection which contains a shaving dish of eighteenth- 
century Delft ware, depicting a barber in the act 
of shaving. This dish recalls one of Danish por- 
celain, at Copenhagen, whereon are displayed the 
symbols of the barber's trade. 

For the Spaniard or Portuguese of small means, 
unable to afford the luxury of silver, there were the 
Oriental porcelain dishes made for the European 
market in the eighteenth century, as well as those 
of Portuguese and Spanish ware of Triano, Tala- 
vera, and other places. Furthermore, such dishes 
were made of brass in Spain and Portugal. The 
most common form in brass was like that of " Don 
Quixote's helmet," as the plain Spanish dish, made 
at Madrid, in the collection of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, is called. The origin of this title arose 
from the familiar adventure of Don Quixote, who, 
upon meeting a barber suspected of being a Moor, 
fought him and captured his shaving dish, which 
he mistook for a helmet. 

E. Alfred Jones. 

London. 
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Silver Shaving Basin and Ewer Portuguese 

Gift of Mrs. Joseph Newhall Smith, in memory of her husband 



Massachusetts Library Club 

AT the winter meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club in 1915, Mr. Gilman spoke on 
" The Possibility of Docent Service in Libraries." 
The President of the Club, Mr. J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., took advantage of the interest thus 
aroused to arrange for this year's meeting to include 
a visit to the Museum. Accordingly, on January 2 7, 
after a morning spent at the new Widener Library 
at Harvard, about two hundred librarians assembled 
in the Lecture Hall. The President of the Club 
introduced the Director, who welcomed them to 
the Museum, after which Mr. Carrington addressed 
them on "The Appreciation of Prints." At the 
close of the lecture, members of the staff conducted 
parties through the galleries. The museum and 
the library are akin, in that they are both outside 
the formal educational system, and have a purpose 
which is as much aesthetic as educational — the 
library seeking to develop literary appreciation, 
while the museum stimulates artistic enjoyment ; 
and it is to be hoped that this visit will result in 
closer relations between the Museum and the 
libraries of the vicinity. F. S. 

Notes 

During Holiday- Week, December 27 to 
January I , by special order of the Trustees, the 
Museum was open free to the public every day. 
There was a gratifying response to the opportunity, 
the visitors, apart from ticket holders, being about 
twenty times as many as on corresponding days 
last year when admission was charged. A notice 
at the entrances announced that at I I A. M. and 
2 P.M. a Docent would start from the Huntington 
Avenue door and guide visitors through the galleries. 
The guidance was free to all, and visitors to the 
Museum were cordially invited to join the parties. 

An Exhibition of work done by children from 
several settlement houses under the direction of Miss 
Deborah Kallen was held in the Trustees* Room on 
December 5 to 12. The houses represented were 
Lincoln House, Cambridge Neighborhood House, 
the Social Union, Cambridge, the Ruggles Street 
Neighborhood House, and the Norfolk House 
Centre. 

A Loan Exhibition of jewelry and glass was 
held in the Forecourt Room from December I 5 
to January 15. The exhibition covered a wide 
range both in Europe and the Orient, the Oriental 
exhibits showing a striking refinement of design 
and elegance of execution. 

On Thursday, December 16, Dr. Osvald 
Siren, Professor of the History of Art at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, spoke in the Lecture Hall on 
Art and Religion in the Renaissance. 

Miss Ethel M. Chadwick, of London, lec- 
tured at the Museum on Thursday afternoon, 
January 20, on The Art and Significance of Ivan 
Mestrovic, the Serbian Sculptor. 



